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MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS IN TAIWAN 


In October 1963, Harry Weiss, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 


International Labor Affairs, 


U.S. Department 


of Labor, visited 


Taiwan, at the invitation of the Taiwan Director of the U.S. Agency 


for International Development 
recommendations 
grams of the Chinese Government 
to meet them, 


to explore the problems and programs 
through an intensive 
through extensive discussions with leaders in 


tain a broad view 
country, as well as 


(AID) Mission, 


on the country's manpower 
and the U.S. AID Mission designed 


Although Mr, Weiss' stay in Taiwan 


to survey and make 
problems and_ the pro- 


was too limited 


in depth, he was able to ob- 
3-day visit around the 


Government and private industry and with the U.S. Embassy and AID 


Mission staffs. Over a score 


modern enterprises to very small units 
a vocational school, and other institutions 


store, a university, 


were visited, 


of factories 


The article published here 


ranging from large 
located in a home or empty 


is an adaptation of the 


report prepared by Mr. Weiss and published in the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government's periodical, Industry of Free China, March 1964, 





pp. 9-18, 











The Government of the Republic of 
China urgently needs a manpower plan, 
and in order to achieve such a plan, 
it needs a manpower planning organi- 
zation, Moreover, it is essential 
that the plan produced be considered 
and approved by the highest levels 
of the Government so that it clearly 
becomes official policy of the Gov- 
ernment, 


basic problem arises 

rate of population 
growth (3 percent annually), This 
population--now about 12 million, 
and one of the densest populations 
of any country of the world--cannot 
be supported through agriculture 
alone, A large part of the Island 
is mountainous, with only a limited 
amount of arable land which is inten- 
Sively cultivated, Taiwan is rapidly 


Taiwan's 
from the rapid 


reaching the outer limits of further 
intensive cultivation, and there ap- 
pear to be no significant opportuni- 
ties for absorption of the increased 
population in agriculture, In fact, 
there is hidden unemployment and 
underemployment in agriculture; some 
of the rural population can and 
should be moved from agriculture to 
industry, Even an active and effec- 
tive industrialization program is 
not likely to absorb future incre- 
ments of the population fully if the 
current rate of growth persists, 
There are some possibilities in the 
further development of forestry and 
fishing, but neither of these prom- 
ises any significant growth in em- 
ployment opportunities, 

effort to 


Because conscious 


limit population increases is needed 


1 


o~ 


on Taiwan, population planning de- 
serves strong governmental support, 
There appear to be few religious in- 
hibitions to family planning; the 


major psychological factor hinder- 
ing the spread of birth control ap- 
pears to be the traditional Chinese 


regard for large families asa source 
of economic security, 


Taiwan cannot hope to absorb 
the large numbers of presently unem- 
ployed and underemployed workers, or 
the increased population and labor 
force except through a major indus- 
trialization program, This indus- 
trialization cannot come through ex- 
pansion of the primitive methods 
found in many of the Island's indus- 


tries. Only through establishments 
with adequate capital and modern 
methods of production can Taiwan 


hope to compete with Japan and other 
industrial nations for markets in 
the Far East and in the Western Hem- 
isphere, In addition to the neces- 
sary capital and managerial leader- 
ship, this requires programs for 
development, 


Manpower Planning 


The Republic of China has 
announced a program of economic de- 
velopment and has established an or- 
ganization (the Council for Inter- 
national Economic Cooperation and 
Development--CIECD) responsible for 
the formulation and integration of 
long-range economic development 
plans. Thus far, however, relatively 
little has been done to anticipate 
and plan for the manpower problems 
which are inherent in economic 
development, 


At the present time, in the 
field of manpower, the Nationalist 
Government is "flying blind" because 
it does not knew in detail what its 
manpower resources are and--what is 
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know 
requirements are 


much more serious--does not 


what its manpower 


going to be for the next 5 to 10 
years, 

If the country's economic de- 
velopment plan is to succeed, it is 
essential that planning begin at 


once on national manpower  require- 
ments for the next 5 years and be- 
yond, and that a_ thorough and con- 
tinuing analysis be made of current 
manpower resources, A small planning 
unit must be established in the 
CIECD, where the manpower activities 
of the various ministries can be co- 
ordinated, The manpower unit would 
have the responsibility for trans- 
lating economic development plans 
into manpower terms, estimating man- 
power resources and manpower require- 
ments, and developing an overall 
manpower program through cooperation 
with all interested agencies of the 
Government, such as the Ministries 
of Education, Interior, and Economic 
Affairs, and the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, 


The planning unit should not 
duplicate the work of other Govern- 
ment agencies having specific re- 
sponsibilities inthe manpower field, 
Except for special needs, the man- 
power planning organization should 
not develop its own statistics, but 
should rely on other agencies that 
require statistics for their own 
purposes, It should make certain, 
however, that there is little or no 
duplication, that the data meet the 
standards required for planning 
needs as well as the specific needs 
of the collecting agencies, Taiwan's 
statistical tools are not adequate 
either in terms of coverage or qual- 
ity to serve the needs of the plan- 
ners, The manpower planning unit 
should work with other Government 
agencies to reach agreement on the 
types of statistics essential for 




















planning, to determine 


manpower 
their availability, and to determine 


which agency can most effectively 
collect and process the data. Sta- 
tistics currently collected also 
should be improved. 


An Effective Employment Service 


The market for manpower on 
Taiwan is rather disorganized. There 


is no systematic way for employers 
to recruit workers, and there is no 
satisfactory way for unemployed 


workers to find jobs. The few exist- 
ing offices of the Government’ em- 
ployment service are totally inade- 
quate for the responsibilities which 
would need to be assumed in a func- 
tioning industrial economy. Among 
the various industrial plants that 
were visited, not a single employer 
utilized the Government employment 
service in recruiting manpower. Most 
of them relied on advertisements in 
the newspapers, references from vo- 
cational and other schools, and, 
perhaps more frequently, on recruit- 
ment of new employees by supervisors. 
In some instances, the larger firms 
gave examinations to thousands of 
applicants who came in response to 
advertisements. 


Taiwan can no longer rely ona 
haphazard referral and placement 
system. It requires an effective 
employment service, capable of mak- 
ing studies on employment opportuni- 
ties, both present and future, in 
each labor market area. It should 
be equipped to conduct research on 
local manpower trends and _ require- 
ments to supplement the national es- 
timates, which by themselves are not 
adequate to deal with planning in 
particular local labor markets. The 
service should also use the most 
modern testing, referral, and place- 
ment methods. Such an _ employment 
service must provide an efficient 


interchange between manpower require- 
ments and manpower supplies. 


Reappraisal of Educational Program 


Reappraisal of the entire educa- 
tion system is needed in the light 
of foreseeable requirements of 
Taiwan's economy. Perhaps the most 
important problem is the need for 
balance at the university level. 


Since approximately 85 percent 
of the students sent to the United 
States for graduate work do not re- 
turn to their native country, there 
is apparently an overemphasis in 


Taiwan on _ some branches of higher 
university education. Of equal im- 
portance is the need for a proper 


balance between the kinds of profes- 
sions on which the educational sys- 
tem concentrates. 


At present, Taiwan's young work- 
ers receive only 6 years of basic 
schooling and hence cannot perform a 
very useful role in modern’ indus- 
trial society. The Government should 
increase the basic schooling period 
to 9 years; the school system, par- 
ticularly at the junior high school 
level, must be expanded. If finan- 
cial resources are not available for 
such an expansion, the Government 
would have to decide priorities be- 
tween expansion at the junior high 
school level or at the university 
level. 

There is only one technical 
training institute on Taiwan; its 
adequacy can be determined only 
after amore precise forecast is 
made of manpower requirements in 
this field. This is also true of 
the numerous vocational schools. The 
school observed in Taichung appears 
to be an excellent school, but it 
did not seem to be fully utilized. 
Part of this incomplete utilization 
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stems from (a) the lack of knowledge 
of the job opportunities which can 
best be realized through preliminary 
education in vocational schools, and 
(b) perhaps more significantly, the 
traditional attitude favoring clas- 
sical over vocational education. 


If well-qualified youth are to 
be attracted to vocational education 
and to technical training, the Na- 
tional Government must stress_ the 
vital necessity of vocational and 
technical skills to Chinese society. 
This is only partly a question of 
providing appropriate monetary re- 
wards for these skills. It is also 
a problem of getting the society to 
give recognition to the contribution 
which skilled blue-collar workers 
and technicians make in modern so- 
ciety. This fundamental educational 
problem underlies the lack of bal- 
ance in the education program. 


Training of Skilled Workers 


The weakest link in Taiwan's 
skill training program is the lack 
of apprenticeship and similar on-the- 
job training programs for supplying 
the large number of skilled workers 
required for economic development. 
No matter how well trained a youth 
is in the vocational school, he has 
only the rudiments of the skills re- 
quired to become a craftsman. He 
must undergo further training "on 
the job," and if the training is to 
be effective, it must follow modern 
standards and techniques and should 
also provide related instruction 
under programs supervised by an 
appropriate governmental authority. 


Several of the modern  indus- 

plants visited were doing a 
training job for their own 
In a few instances, the 
established a gen- 
on a fee 


trial 
good 
workers. 
plant management 
eral training institution 
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individuals could at- 


basis so that 
tend without any commitment’ to work 
in that company. These training 
programs meet only a very small part 
of Taiwan's needs. Most of the 
country's training is done in very 
small shops which take young people 
who have finished their 6 years of 
required schooling and give them 
some modicum of skill enabling them 
to work in the establishment. Many 
of these youths are called appren- 
tices, though their training is 
often quite limited. Must of this 
training is of very poor quality. 
Some of the larger companies stated 
that workers from this source often 
require considerable retraining to 
undo the bad work habits acquired in 
the small shops. Moreover, these 
young people have an inadequate edu- 
cational foundation and do not re- 
ceive any supplemental classroom in- 
struction to further this education 
while they work in the’ small indus- 
trial establishments. 


It is necessary to assign to a 
single Government agency the respon- 
sibility of sponsoring, developing, 
and supervising a program of on-the- 
job training for youth coming out of 
vocational schools or for youth who 
go on a job from other’ segments of 
the educational system. In _ practi- 
cally all industrialized, as well as 
developing, countries this responsi- 
bility is assigned to the Ministry 
of Labor, which has extensive con- 
tacts with industry and also works 
closely with labor. In the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, the 
most logical place for this respon- 
sibility is in the Ministry of In- 
terior which contains the Department 
of Labor, whose close ties with in- 
dustry and labor can be useful in 
getting labor, management, and Gov- 


ernment to move ahead ona_ sound 
program of skill training, through 
apprenticeship or other on-the-job 
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training programs. Before such a 
program can be effective, a better 
understanding of the specific skill 
requirements of the economy for the 
next 5 years or longer is necessary. 


The International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) has several projects in 
progress on Taiwan and has offered 
to assist the Chinese Government on 
a broader basis in meeting its skill 
problem. When appropriate, negotia- 
tions should be worked out with the 
ILO to broaden its activities in 
this field. Taiwan's industrializing 


society will require a very sub- 
stantial increase in its’ skilled 
work force of all kinds, ranging 


from semiskilled workers through the 
craftsman categories to the engineer- 


ing and business management groups. 


Manpower Utilization 


An effective manpower planning 
program requires also an efficient 
utilization of existing manpower re- 
sources. In Taiwan's manufacturing 
plants, there is considerable room 
for improved utilization of existing 
manpower resources. 


Some of the plants could use 
industrial engineering assistance in 


improving plant layout, as well as 
other steps for improvement in pro- 
duction processes. There is also 


much room for improvement in worker 
productivity through the adoption of 
modern personnel management methods, 
particularly the use of incentives. 
The Government-owned plants follow 
Standard procedures for job evalua- 
tion and compensation, but’ they do 
not have sufficient autonomy to de- 
velop incentive plans to fit the 


needs of their particular industries. 


Improvements in various. other 
aspects of management, including ac- 
counting, planning, and quality con- 


trol, should yield substantial re- 
sults in improved productivity and 
lower production costs. Although the 
China Productivity and Trade Center 
had been organized under Government 
auspices to assist industry, many 
plants do not use, or have no inten- 
tion of using, this organization to 
assist them in improving management 
practices. Perhaps other methods 
should be used to stimulate manage- 
ment to adopt programs for increasing 
productivity. 


Effective utilization of man- 
power in Taiwan also requires reduc- 
tion of hours of work to 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week. In plants 
which were visited, workers worked 
about 6% days a week on the average 
and the typical workday was 9 to 10 
hours. Official statistics show 
that adult workers have averaged 
about 26 days a month in recent 
years and the average workday has 
been between 9 and 10 hours. If ab- 
senteeism is taken into account, 
this suggests that a _ full-time 
worker averages 60 hours a_ week or 
longer. 


On the basis of experience in 
the United States and other indus- 
trialized nations, the hours of work 
in Taiwan substantially exceed the 
point of optimum hourly productivity. 
Hours probably could be reduced with- 
out raising costs of production; at 
the same time, such a_ reduction 
could absorb a substantial number of 
the unemployed and lead to a more 
effective utilization of the labor 
force. A reduction in hours of work 
on Taiwan would yield a_ greater 
hourly productivity and, therefore, 
pay for itself in the long run by 
reducing costs and increasing earn- 
ings for workers. 


is a factor requiring 
effective utilization 


Safety 
attention for 
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In many establishments, 
small ones, safety 
are quite inadequate. At 


of manpower. 
particularly the 
practices 
the same time, the nominal accident 
compensation requirements do not im- 
pose a very great financial burden 
on employers. In the United States, 
it was not until the burden of fi- 
nancing the costs of caring for the 
injured and their families was placed 
on management that the safety move- 
ment developed significantly. Only 
in this way was it possible to arouse 
the active interest of employers in 
reducing the accident burden. This 
Suggests the desirability of estab- 
lishing an adequate workmen's’ com- 
pensation system in which the finan- 
cial burden for caring for the 
injured and their dependents would 
be placed on the establishments in 
which these accidents occur. This 
would assure that industry would 
make a_ strong effort to reduce’ the 


costs of accidents, both to employers 
and to society. 


Concluding Remarks 


If these comments and recommen- 
dations give the impression that 
officials of the Government of the 
Republic of China are unaware of the 
problems of human resource develop- 
ment, or are uninterested in then, 
this is far from the case. The of- 
ficials of various Ministries in 
both the National and Provincial 
Governments are strongly aware of 
these problems and have a_ serious 
concern in their possible solutions. 
The conclusions have been drawn here, 
for the most part, from discussions 
with these officials and are not 
original with the author. If the 
visit served any useful purpose, it 
has been primarily to serve asa 
catalyst to bring together ideas 
which have been developed in a nun- 
ber of agencies of the Government 
and to place them within the frame- 
work of the total economic develop- 
ment effort. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 








Measures Proposed to Overcome 
Labor Shortages. Industry in the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 


has become hesitant to invest in new 
equipment which would increase pro- 
ductivity because sufficient man- 
power to operate the equipment might 
not be obtainable. The number of un- 
filled job vacancies in 1962, espe- 
cially for skilled labor and work- 
ers in mining, building, and serv- 
ices, was substantially higher than 
that for 1960, but since 1962 has 
remained at approximately the same 
level. To overcome deficiencies in 
the labor supply, concrete actions 
have been recommended to the member 
states by the Common Market Com- 
mission. 


The wide gap between labor de- 
mand and labor supply in the Common 
Market since 1960 is indicated by 
the number of registered unfilled 
job vacancies and the decrease in 
registered unemployment. (See accom- 


panying table.) In West Germany, 
which has the largest labor force 
among the EEC countries and until 


recently had the highest rate of eco- 
nomic growth, the number of reported 
job vacancies grew by nearly one- 
fifth (90,000) between 1960 and 1963, 
while registered unemployment fell 
by nearly one-third (85,000). Italy, 
which until lately suffered from 
chronic high-level unemployment, ex- 
perienced a 3l-percent drop in regis 
tered unemployment in this. period. 
Manpower shortages in France would 
probably be more acute if it were 
not for the influx of Algerian re- 
patriates in the past few years. 


Countries such as West Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, which 
experienced virtually full employ- 
ment several years ago, have made 
great efforts to overcome shortages 
by encouraging more efficient produc- 
tion methods and relocation of enter- 
prises; promoting the establishment 
of training and retraining facili- 
ties; stepping up the utilization of 
manpower reserves, e.g., women and 
older persons; and importing workers 
from areas, such as Italy and Spain, 
where there has been substantial un- 
employment. Finally, the increased 
employment needs of Common Market in- 
dustry have also been met through ab- 
sorption of the underemployed in the 
agricultural sector. In West Ger- 
many, for example, the number of 
farm workers between 1950 and 1961 
declined by 32 percent. 


To assist the EEC countries in 
narrowing the gap between labor sup- 
ply and demand and in preventing 
manpower shortages from interfering 
with present high-level economic de- 
velopment, the Common Market Com- 
mission has proposed a series of 
measures designed to reduce further 
the small number of unemployed per- 
sons. The measures’ look toward co- 
ordination of labor policies so that 
the unemployed in one country may 


fill the need for workers’ in other 
countries. These measures include: 
--Establishment of job training 


and retraining programs to meet both 
current and longrun needs. 

--Analysis, by the member coun- 
tries, of manpower at’ the regional 
level by branch of activity, occupa- 
tion, and qualification. 


--Special studies of the effects 
of automation on employment, includ- 
ing those on job classification. 

--Improvements in the national 
employment service and in manpower 
forecasts. 

--Creation of an EEC agency for 
collecting and disseminating employ- 
ment information among member states. 


Measures designed to improve 
geographical and occupational mobil- 
ity had already been undertaken by 
the Common Market in early 1964. The 
Labor Ministers of the member coun- 
tries at that time approved a new 
regulation providing for the greater 
harmonization of social conditions 


Registered Unfilled Job Vacancies and Registered Unemployed in the European 
Economic Community, 1960-63 


(Numbers in thousands) 


(See Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, May 1964, pp. 4-5.) 


of migrant workers. 





Moreover, the Common Market Commis- 
sion has advocated an increase in 
its Social Fund, which since its 
creation in 1959 has extended grants 
of about US$20.1 million toward the 
retraining of 260,000 workers.--EEC 
publications, 





SPAIN 


New Law Reforms Social Security 
System. Spain's social security sys- 
tem has been strengthened by a new 
law, which is expected to increase 
the value of social security insur- 
































Member state 1960 | 1961 | 1962 ‘| 1963 
Registered unfilled job vacancies 
i a aA aa 7.9 12.8 15.7 17.3 
PRM CES 656.556). 5. 6.6 0 0's a ote se es ee 24.8 37.1 55.0 55.0 
West Germany......+++++eeee- 465.0 552.1 573.8 554.8 
RRMEM ecb ips espe ssc cnades'y ees (1/) (1/) 2/3.5 275.2 
Luxembourg....+-++++seeeeeees 9 oe | 1.1 i 1.0 
a ge ee eee 92.3 116.5 | 122.1 121.6 
Registered unemployed 
(ELE ee EB yeh EIDE Foe 110.1 ; 89.1 70.9 59.1 
Ns bok Wack k 04.04 «6k een ws 131.1 | 3/112.0 3/122.5 3/142.6 
West GCOrMAny....-ccccbereces 270.7 180.9 154.5 185.6 
TEBE sc cc cctvvesccsccvrecsscee 1,546.4 | 1,406.9 1,162.3 1,068.7 
Laamembourg...ccccccsccsccece «1 ol -l H 2 
oe A ee ae Pe | es ele 30.3 | 31.9 
‘ 
1/ No statistics prior to March Statistical Office of the European 
1962. Communities); Main Economic Indica- 
2/ December. tors (Paris, Organization for Eco- 


3/ Includes 
ates. 

Source: Employment: 1962-1963, 
1964 Supplement to Social Statistics, 
and Statistics of Employment: 1958- 
1962, Social Statistics (Luxembourg, 


Algerian repatri- 
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nomic Cooperation and Development), 
August 1964; and Wirtschaft and Sta- 
tistik (Economics and Statistics) 
(Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Federal Statistical Office), 
April 1964. 
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ance benefits to workers by approxi- 
mately 75 percent. The law, passed 
on December 30, 1963, by the Spanish 
Cortes (Parliament), provides for a 
unified national system of official 
programs under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Labor; heretofore, 
the programs had been administered 
partly by the Government and partly 
by aconsiderable number of independ- 
ent mutual benefit societies. 


The new law calls for’ the co- 
ordination of the various existing 
programs and for improvements in the 
administration and financing of the 
social security system. Other major 
changes provide for (a) greater uni- 
formity of benefits for all classes 
of workers, (b) an increased Govern- 
ment share in the costs of the pro- 
grams through regular appropriations, 
(c) total elimination of commercial 
interests from the workmen's compen- 
sation program, (d) special treat- 
ment for handicapped and disabled 
workers, (e) partial payment by ben- 
eficiaries of the cost of drugs for 
nonoccupational injury or illness, 
and (f) greater participation of 
workers in administration. 


1. Background. The right of 
all Spaniards to social security has 
been proclaimed repeatedly by the 
Franco government. During the last 
25 years, the various programs have 
been extended to embrace almost all 
of the working population. (Total 
social security expenditures, i.e., 
Government, employers', and workers' 
contributions for both official and 
private programs, represented a rela- 
tively high 9.2 percent of the na- 
tional income in calendar year 1962. 
The rate was 14.2 percent for the 
United States in fiscal year 1962.) 


In the process of broadening 
the coverage, the number of mutual 
benefit societies, established for 


specific categories of workers in in- 
dustry and services, proliferated-- 
Separate from, and frequently over- 
lapping with, the national plan. 
This and the resulting high adminis- 
trative costs, financing deficits, 
and disparities between benefits for 
similar groups of workers’ made re- 
form imperative. The Government al- 
so announced its intention that, in 
administering the new law, it will 
seek to achievea better distribution 
of income among the Spanish people 
as well as to promote rapid economic 
expansion, 


The most controversial point of 
the new legislation was that which, 
by putting the entire social secu- 
rity program on a _ nonprofit basis, 
abolished the right of private enter- 
prise to compete in insuring work 
injuries and occupational diseases. 
In 1962, private companies handled 
almost half of workmen's compensa- 
tion, which represented roughly 30 
percent of the entire Spanish insur- 
ance business. The bill was passed 
by the Parliament despite an almost 
unprecedented demonstration of oppo- 
sition led by the companies that 
will be affected. They have until 
December 31, 1965, when all the im- 
plementing decrees will have been 
issued, to relinquish their activi- 
ties in this field. 


2. Coverage and Affiliation. 
The following categories will be 
covered by social security under the 
new law: All wage and salary earn- 
ers over 14 years of age, the self- 
employed over 18 years of age, work- 
ing members of production coopera- 
tives, domestic servants, and _ stu- 
dents. Participation in the programs 
will be compulsory for all employers 
and workers concerned. Health insur- 
ance, however, is compulsory only 
for workers earning less than 66,000 
pesetas (US$1,100) annually. There 
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will be separate social security 
programs for Government employees 
(civil and military), and special 


additional programs for certain cate- 
gories, some of them not within the 
scope of the basic law, e.g., sales- 
men, agricultural workers. 


3. Benefits. The social secu- 
rity system provides for family 
assistance; unemployment insurance; 
health and maternity care; and insur- 
ance for work injuries, invalidity, 
old age, and death. 


Under the family assistance pro- 
gram, wage and salary earners will 
receive a monthly cash payment for 
the wife and each dependent who is 
under 16 years of age or unable to 
work. In addition, wage earners will 
be entitled to marriage and birth 
allowances. The Government will fur- 
ther strengthen its protection avail- 
able to large families and will 
grant special subsidies for handi- 
capped children. 





Workers who lose their jobs, 
register at the employment office, 
and do not refuse a "suitable" posi- 
tion will be entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation. Seasonal workers 
will also be entitled to benefits if 
they have been employed during 4 
months or more in the year. For 6 
months, jobless workers will receive 
(a) a monthly payment computed as a 
percentage of their basic wages and 
(b) an allowance to cover social se- 





curity contributions. The benefit 
period may be extended to 12 months 
under unusually difficult circum- 


stances, To help the unemployed find 
employment elsewhere, special funds 
will be allocated for training and 
retraining facilities and for reloca- 
tion and similar allowances. 


The health insurance and work- 
men's compensation programs will fur- 
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with complete 
medical treatment until their recov- 


nish beneficiaries 


ery. Pharmaceutical products will 
be supplied free of charge at all 
times in case of work-connected dis- 
ease or injury. Beneficiaries with 
a nonoccupational disease or injury 
will receive medicines without cost 
at hospitals and medical centers, 
but henceforth will be required to 
pay part of their cost when obtained 
elsewhere. Prosthetic or other or- 
thopedic equipment and vehicles for 


invalids will be supplied without 
charge. Beneficiaries may select 
their family doctor, pediatrician, 


and gynecologist from those working 
for these programs in their area. 
The maximum number of patients to be 
cared for by each doctor will be 
determined in accordance with the 
population and other circumstances 
in his locality. 


"Temporary"' disability is de- 
fined as any impairment preventing a 
worker from working at his normal 
occupation for a period of up to 18 
months or, exceptionally, 2 years. 
During this period, which includes 
medical observation for occupational 
diseases and resting periods for ma- 
ternity cases, the worker is enti- 
tled tofinancial allowances computed 
as a percentage of his basic wage 
and payable from the first day of 
incapacity if caused by an injury or 
disease and from the fourth day for 
other illness if it continues at 
least 7 days. 





with a permanent in- 
capacity for work or a_ temporary 
disability not entirely cured after 
2 years may claim a disability pen- 
sion. The benefit is computed as a 
percentage of actual, rather than 
basic, wages and takes into account 
the degree of incapacity. A totally 
and permanently disabled worker need- 
ing an attendant may choose to enter 


A worker 
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a nursing home or he may receive a 
lifetime pension amounting to 150 
percent of his actual wage. Partial- 
ly disabled workers will be indemni- 
fied with a lesser sum and will be 
provided with facilities for their 
further recovery, rehabilitation, 
and readaptation. Under the program, 
special pilot centers for employing 
retrained disabled workers will be 
set up by the Government, and employ- 
ers will be required to hire a cer- 
tain number of handicapped workers. 
Workers unable towork at their regu- 
lar jobs after age 45 have a choice 
of being retrained or receiving an 
old-age pension. 


All workers are eligible to re- 
ceive an old-age pension provided 
they have contributed to the program 
for a certain period of time. The 
pension for all classes of workers 
will be computed as a percentage of 
basic wages and will take into ac- 
count the number of years the worker 
has contributed to the program. How- 
ever, a minimum level is guaranteed. 





The following death benefits 
will be available to a worker's sur- 
vivors: 





--A payment to cover burial ex- 
penses. 

--A widow's pension for women who 
are over 40 years of age, or are un- 
able to work, or who have dependent 
children. An additional subsidy will 
be paid to the widow or widower if 
the wage earner's death was caused 
by a work accident or occupational 
disease. 

--An orphan's' pension for each 
child under 18 years or one disabled 


of any age. 


The new legislation also pro- 
vides for intensified action in other 
social services. These include the 
fields of education, rehabilitation 


of the handicapped, work hygiene and 
safety, and preventive medicine. 
Special economic assistance will be 
provided to needy persons who experi- 
ence exceptional misfortune. 


4. Financing. The revised so- 
cial security system will be financed 
by employer, worker, and Government 
contributions; income from _ invest- 
ment of social security funds; and 
other economic resources. The Gov- 
ernment's contribution will here- 
after be included as a regular item 
in the Government's budget. With 
the exception of the workmen's com- 
pensation program, employer and work- 
er contributions--obligatory for all 
who come under the plan--will be com- 
puted as a percentage of basic wages 
for 12 categories of work estab- 
lished by the Government expressly 
for this purpose. The wage levels 
to be used for determining contribu- 
tions by employers and workers range 
from 1,800 to 5,600 pesetas (US$30 
to US$93) for seven categories of 
white-collar and professional em- 
ployees and from 25 to 80 pesetas 
(US$O.42 to US$1.35) a day for five 
categories of manual workers. (Em- 
ployers and workers who previously 
had been contributing on the basis 
of higher wage levels are required 
to continue to do so.) Basic wages 
include compensation for work on 
paid holidays, extra payments for 
work on Sundays, and the two legally 
required special bonuses for July 18 
and Christmas. Basic wages are 
roughly estimated to be about 50 to 
60 percent of actual wages. The 
workmen's compensation program will 
be financed entirely by the employ- 
ers,who will contribute on the basis 
ot actual, rather than basic, wages. 
Under most of the programs, employ- 
ers will contribute 12.1 percent of 
basic wages and workers,3.9 percent. 
Employer contributions to the work- 
men's compensation plan range from 1 


a 11 


percent to 22.5 percent of actual 
wages, according to the risk in- 
volved in each industrial activity. 


Individual firms or groups of 
firms may be authorized, in the fu- 
ture, to contribute either to the 
whole social security system or to 
an individual program on levels of 
wages higher than’ those established 
by the law, with a view to increas- 
ing pensions and other’ insurance 
benefits for their workers. 


5. Administration. The new 
general social security plan will be 
administered, under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Labor, by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Security 
(NISS) and the mutual benefit socie- 
ties. The operations of the agencies 
and institutions handling the vari- 
ous programs are to be reorganized 
and coordinated so as to avoid un- 
necessary duplication and expendi- 
tures and to assure the utmost effi- 
ciency. Employers and workers will 
be given greater opportunities to 
participate on the administrative 
boards for the various programs.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 








SWE DEN 


Solutions to Unemployment in 
Northern Sweden Debated. A _ public 
seminar sponsored by the Central Or- 
ganization of Salaried Employees 
(TCO) in the spring of 1964 high- 
lighted the long-drawn debate on the 
most effective method tominimize the 
high unemployment rate in northern 
Sweden, i.e., the areas in the ex- 
treme north off the coast and _ the 
mountain area beginning about Hag- 
fors and running up the Norwegian 
border. At times in the postwar 
period, this rate has exceeded 6 and 
7 percent, compared with a postwar 
average of less than 2 percent in 
the country as a whole. 
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September 
a Government-appointed 


The debate 
1963, when 
committee proposed that the main 
policy of previous years, which was 
to stimulate migration to the south 
by facilitating retraining and re- 
location, be supplemented by a more 
active policy of area redevelopment 
in the north. The committee  recom- 
mended a 5-year program which would 
provide for loans,credit guarantees, 
and subsidies to private firms, for 
construction and equipment of plants 
in the north, and other benefits such 
as lower electricity and fuel prices. 


began in 


But both industry and labor, ex- 
pressed opposition to Government 
subsidies as unsound interference 


with free competition and argued that 
industries must locate where most 
advantageous. The Labor Market 
Board, which is in charge of public 
manpower policy, agreed that all 
necessary measures to. provide for 
the population in the north must be 
taken, but pointed out that the fu- 
ture development of Swedish industry 
required intensification of labor 
mobility now and a shift of workers 
to the south. At the same time, the 
Board came under sharp attack for 
spending $7.7 million, without par- 
liamentary authorization, toward the 
preparation of sites for industrial 
development and other types of Sub- 
sidies designed to attract new enter- 
prises to the stagnating north. 


At the TCO seminar, which was 
attended mainly by labor leaders, 
the Minister of the Interior, under 
whom the Labor Market Board operates, 
criticized industry and labor for 
lack of creative imagination in 
their approach toward area redevelop- 
ment and suggested that the Govern- 
ment might be forced to create new 
industries if no better ideas were 
forthcoming regarding area develop- 
ment. Subsequently, the Prime Min- 
ister stressed, in August 1964, the 
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humanitarian need to safeguard the 
security of the individual in the 
depressed areas of the North by cre- 
ating new local job opportunities 
through Government corporations and 

companies, The 


support to private 
head of the Labor Market Board, how- 
ever, scoffed at the idea that the 
Government could establish new indus- 


quickly enough to meet the 
problem, The presidents of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Swedish Trade 
Unions (LO) and the Employers' Fed- 
eration emphasized once more that 
the problem could be solved neither 
by governmentally created business 
enterprises nor by industrial subsi- 
dies.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm, 


tries 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Government Reorganizes Trade 
Unions. Amendments to the Labor 
Code, and implementing orders of the 
Ministry of Labor, reorganized the 
59 trade unions of the United Arab 
Republic into 27 unions, Unions ex- 
isting on the effective date of the 
law, April 14, 1964, were required 





Agriculture 

Air transport 

Banks and insurance 

Business and administration services 

Chemical industries 

Construction 

Civilians in military factories 

Civilians in the Ministry of War 

Educational services 

Engineering, electrical, and metal- 
lurgical industries 

Food industries 

Health services 

Information and recreation 

Land transport 


Under the law, only one general 
(i.,e., industrial) union may be es- 
tablished for workers in each of the 
above groups, and only one trade 
union committee may be set up in an 
establishment. A federation of the 


to conform to the new regulations by 
July 31, 1964, or be dissolved, Ac- 
cording to Decree No, 62 for 1964, 


"crafts _ and trades, comprised in 
each /of the following groups/ are 
considered similar, related, and 


associated ina single branch of pro- 
duction, the workers of which are 
licensed to forma _ trade union for 
themselves ,.. ." 


Leather industry 

Mines, quarries, and petroleum 

Personal services 

Postal, telephone, and telegraph 
personnel 

Press and publication 

Public utilities 

Railways 

Social services 

Spinning and weaving industry 

Stevedoring 

Timber industry 

Trade 

Water transport 


unions may be formed "for the protec- 
tion of their common interests and to 
coordinate their conduct of affairs 
to raise production and contribute 
in the fulfillment of the economic 
and social development plans," 
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In addition, the law specifies 
a minimum number of workers who must 
desire union membership before a 
trade union committee may be formed 
in an establishment. For nonagricul- 
tural activities, 50 workers in an 
establishment must be interested in 
membership before a committee may be 
formed. Workers in establishments 
employing a small number of workers 
may together set upaunion committee 
if they are in similar or associated 
crafts in a single branch of produc- 
tion and as many as 50 want to be- 
come union members. Thirty agricul- 
tural workers, including seasonal 
workers, in a village may form a con- 
mittee or that many farm workers 
from more than one village "within 
the bounds of one village council." 


General trade unions are en- 
titled under the law to conclude col- 
lective and social insurance agree- 
ments;form cooperative associations, 
sports clubs,and cultural societies; 
set up provident funds; and provide 
social and health services; examine 
collective disputes but not conclude 
an agreement before receiving sanc- 
tion from the general union; and per- 
form services as decided upon by the 
general union. 


With respect to union financing, 
not more than 30 percent of a general 
union's annual revenue may be spent 


for its administrative expenses and 
those of its committees. The balance 


is distributed as follows: 30 per- 
cent to the committees, in  propor- 
tion to amount collected from each, 
for expenditures on health, social, 
cultural, and vocational needs of 
the workers; 25 percent to social, 


cultural, and vocational services to 
benefit the majority of the general 
union's members; 10 percent as the 
general trade union's’ subscription 
to the national federation--the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour; and 5 per- 
cent for reserves for the general 
trade union. The law provides’ that 
an employer must deduct union dues 
from a worker's wage if requested to 
do so in writing by the trade union 
committee or the general trade union 
and to transmit the amount withheld 
to the general union during the first 
half of each month. 


Among other provisions of the 
law are those governing the forma- 
tion of area federation of unions, 
selection of union delegates and of- 
ficers, and financial reports and 
records.--U.S. Embassy, Cairo. 











AFRICA 








CONGO (LEOPOLDVLLLE) 


Two Labor-Management Laws _ En- 
acted. Two new labor laws (ordi- 


nances) became effective May 1, 1964, 
in the Congo. One is to serve as a 
framework for the institutions and 
regulations which will govern la- 
bor relations between employers and 
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wage earners. The other law imple- 
ments provisions of the first ordi- 
nance by establishing a system of 
worker representation within enter- 


prises. 


Under Ordinance-Law No. 122, the 
President of the Republic may (a) 
create tripartite advisory organiza- 
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tions on a national, regional, or 
provincial level to study labor prob- 
lems and labor law, (b) organize 
consultation and cooperation between 
employers and workers in an_ enter- 
prise through worker delegates and 
works councils, (c) prescribe pro- 
cedures to be followed in a dispute 
if the collective bargaining con- 
tract does not do so, and (d) deter- 
mine conditions to be fulfilled by 
trade unions and employers associa- 
tions for registration and _ recog- 
nition as such, The ordinance lists 
a broad range of areas for study by 
the advisory organizations--from par- 
ticular subjects, such as employment 
contracts, hygiene, and vocational 
training, to general areas, such as 
the improvement of material and moral 
conditions of workers and associated 
economic and social problems, 


Ordinance-Law No, 122 also pro- 
hibits politically motivated strikes, 
assures nonstrikers of the right to 
work, and specifies the protection 
to be accorded worker delegates 
against arbitrary dismissals, 


The major provisions of Ordi- 
nance-Law No, 123, which deals with 
worker representation in private and 
semiprivate enterprises and is to be 
administered by the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare, are as 
follows: 


--Workers are tobe represented in 
labor-management affairs either by a 
trade union delegation or by a work- 
er delegation of both union and non- 
union members, The number of dele- 
gates in each firm will be deter- 
mined by the number of workers in an 
establishment, 

--Members of the delegation are 
to be elected by secret ballot. For 
the first ballot, only trade unions 


may present candidates, If such nomi- 


nees do not receive a majority vote, 


a second electionisto be held which 
will be open also to candidates spon- 
sored by nonunion members, 


--Delegates may serve only for 
one term of 3 years, 
--Elections are to be organized 


by the employer in consultation with 
the employee delegation. The  elec- 
tion date must be announced at least 
3 weeks in advance, 


--The elected delegation shall 
meet under the chairmanship of the 
employer every 3 months, It will 


also meet when requested to do so by 
either a majority of the delegates 
or by the labor inspector, 

--The employer must consult the 
delegation before initiating changes 
in working conditions, particularly 
those relating tohours of work; sys- 
tems for the payment of wages and 
allowances; job classifications; 
dates of annual vacations and per- 
sonnel rotation; criteria for the 
hiring, dismissal, and transfer of 
workers; plant or workshop regula- 
tions; and industrial safety and 
hygiene, 

--The delegation is to partici- 
pate in the settlement of work dis- 
cipline problems, in the management 
of welfare programs created by the 
enterprise for its personnel, and in 
the elaboration and execution of vo- 
cational training programs, 

--The employer must inform the 
delegation at least twice a year of 
the general progress and economic 
situation of the enterprise, in par- 
ticular, of company earnings or 
equivalent data, productivity, gross 
profits, andevolution of sales price 
levels, and the general future out- 
look of the enterprise, 

--The employer must make premises 
and furnishings available for the 
delegation meetings, and must allow 
the delegates the necessary time off 
from work: at least 15 hours and no 
more than 35 hours per month, These 
hours, as well as the time spent at 
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the delegation meetings, are to be 
paid for as time worked,--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Leopoldville. 





MALAWL 


"Freedom Increase in Minimum 





Wage Granted, As a"freedom" gift, 
the Government of newly independent 


Malawi (formerly Nyasaland) passed on 
July 1, 1964, legislation raising 
the minimum daily wage by 3 pence 
(1 pence (d.)=US$0.01167). The new 
rates are as follows: 


Blanty re-Limbe 
Township..ceceeeee3Se0d. (US$0.49) 
Zomba, Lilongwe, 
and Mzuzu areas,..3s.0d, (US$0,42) 
All other areas.....2s.1d. (USS0.29) 


The Government decreed further 
that women are to receive equal pay 
for equal work, and that persons un- 
der the age of 18 are to receive 75 
percent of the adult wage, 


Minimum wage legislation does 
not apply toworkers engaged in agri- 
culture nor to persons classified as 
unskilled laborers or domestic serv- 
ants, However, since the _ general 
level of wages prevailing for these 
workers has followed closely the le- 
gal minimum, many workers not cov- 
ered by wage legislation may bene- 
fit from the increase, 


Since 1960, the average annual 
wage for the 130,000 employed Afri- 
cans has risen from E57 to £67 (El= 
US$2.80). In the agricultural  sec- 
tor, however, on which about 50,000 
Africans are dependent, annual wages 
have risen by only a pound--from £38 
to £39.--U.S, Embassy, Blantyre. 





NIGERIA 


National Agreement Follows Wage 
Commission Report, A wage agreement 
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was signed which 


on June 29, 1964, 
had been negotiated between the Ni- 


gerian Federal and Regional Govern- 
ments, the Joint Action Committee 
(JAC) for the workers, and the Nige- 
rian Employers Consultative Associa- 
Negotiations began on June 15 
after a 2-week strike, which was 
started as a protest to the Govern- 
ment's delay in making public its 
conclusions on the May 1, 1964, re- 
port of the Morgan Commission on 
Wages and Salaries, but continued as 
a means of forcing the Government to 
accept the Commission's recommenda- 
tions in full, The Commission had 
been appointed in October 1963 pri- 
marily to review the wage structure 
of the country's workers and to ex- 
amine especially the need for rais- 
ing the salaries of junior employees 
and establishing a national minimum 
wage. (See Labor Developments Abroad, 
January-February 1964, pp. 10-11). 


tion, 





The Government, in announcing on 
June 3 that it had rejected the Com- 
mission's wage and salary recommen- 
dations as too costly for the coun- 
try's economy, offered minimum wages 
and salary increases’ substantially 
lower than those proposed by the Com- 
mission, In addition, the Government 
offered to make the increases retro- 
active to April 1, 1964, rather than 
October 1, 1963, as recommended by 
the Commission, 


The major provisions of the 
June 29 agreement are as follows: 


1, A six-zone minimum monthly 
wage system should be established, 
ranging from £10 in the area of La- 
gos (the Capital) to £5.4 in the ru- 
ral northern provinces (E£1=US$2,80). 

2. The annual salaries of jun- 
ior employees should be raised by 
amounts ranging from £24 (for those 
earning under £318 per year) to £8 
(for those earning under £588), 
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3. All increases to be retro- 
active to January l, 1964, 

4. The Wages Board Act should 
be amended to make the minimum wage 
system applicable to the private as 
well as the public sector, 

5. The daily wage system for 
skilled workers should be gradually 
abolished and skilled workers with 
certain minimum numbers of years of 
continuous service should be consid- 
ered as permanent employees, 

6, The following machinery 
should be created for undertaking 
wage reviews on a continuing basis: 

(a) National Joint Indus- 
trial Councils for each major indus- 
try or group of similar industries, 

(b) A National Wages Board 
to regulate wages and conditions of 
service for unskilled and semiskilled 
labor. 

(c) A National Wages Advis- 
ory Council to observe, coordinate, 
and advise on all aspects of wage 
policy, 

(d) Industrial courts to ad- 
judicate on industrial disputes, 

7. The Labour Code should be 
revised to guarantee certain basic 
minimum rights to all categories of 
workers, with special reference to 
termination notices, sick and annual 
leave entitlements, and medical 
care, 

8. The Trade Union Act’ should 
be amended to prevent employers from 
interfering unduly with trade union 
activity. 

9, The minimum number of per- 
sons who can forma trade union 
should be increased from the present 
minimum of five, 


10. The Trade Disputes (Arbi- 
tration and Inquiry) Act should be 
amended to provide for compulsory 


arbitration, 

11, All labor legislation should 
be reviewed, updated, and codified 
into a single labor and industrial 
relations act,--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 








UGANDA 
Industrial Relations Charter 
Signed, On June 1, 1964, represen- 


tatives of the Government, the Fed- 
eration of Uganda Employers, and the 
ICFTU-affiliated Uganda Trades Union 
Congress signed an Industrial Rela- 
tions Charter for the promotion of 
peaceful labor-management relations, 
The charter sets forth the rights 
and responsibilities of labor, man- 
agement, and Government and, in ef- 
fect, established ethical standards 
applying to industrial activities, 


Under the terms of the charter, 
labor and management agree to settle 
by mutual negotiations all future 
differences as quickly as possible; 
promote maximum cooperation between 
their respective representatives at 
all levels; respect each other's 
right to freedom of association; ed- 
ucate management personnel and em- 
ployees regarding their obligations 
to each other; and abstain from in- 
timidation, victimization, or any 
other behavior contrary to the spir- 
it of the charter, Management agrees, 
further, to recognize the union ap- 
propriate to its particular under- 
taking, provided that the union is 
“sufficiently representative," and 
to provide facilities for the normal 
functioning of trade union activity 
within the enterprise, Unions agree 
that management has the exclusive 
right to manage its undertaking, in- 
cluding the hiring, promotion, trans 
fer, and suspension or discharge of 


personnel for just cause provided 
this does not preclude the union's 
right to present any grievance 


through accepted grievance machinery, 
The Government agrees to enforce or 
introduce legislation providing ma- 
chinery for conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, and inquiry suitable for deal- 
ing with all kinds of industrial 
disputes, 
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The charter also includes pro- 
visions for peaceful means of set- 
tling industrial disputes; adoption 
of a "first-in, last-out" policy if 
a reduction in work force becomes 
necessary; abolition of all discrim- 
ination in every aspect of employ- 
ment; and tripartite representation 
on official bodies established to 
examine labor legislation or to de- 
vise means for improving efficiency 
and productivity, 


is excluded 
from the charter's provisions, 


The civil service 


Neutral observers interpret the 
charter as a Significant step toward 
stabilizing industrial relations; 
they indicate that it should bea 
spur to trade union growth and fi- 
nancial stability and should lessen 
the pressure from sources favoring 
a Government-controlled labor move- 
ment.--U.S. Embassy, Kampala, 











FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


Supplemental Training Plan Pro- 
posed for Skilled Trades, Proposals 
were announced by the Government of 
Australia in the spring of 1964 for 
a Supplemental Training Plan to pro- 
vide skilled tradesmen, particularly 








in engineering and the electrical 
and building trades where shortages 
continue despite other Government 


efforts to encourage training in in- 


dustry. The new plan would supple- 
ment the country's normal appren- 
ticeship training programs, 
Patterned after the wartime 
technical training school and the 


postwar Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Scheme, the plan provides for: 


--Six months' extensive training 
in technical colleges plus 2 years 
of on-the-job training in approved 
employment; 

---Living-away-from home and trans- 
portation allowances, and assistance 
in the purchase of books during 
training and tools of the trade 
after training; 
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--Tradesman rates of pay upon 
completion of technical college 
training; and 

--Training of persons who have 


been unablein recent years to secure 
apprenticeships or have made _ the 
wrong choice of occupation, 


The Department of Labor and the 
National Service would direct the 


plan, but a central committee of 
Government, employer, and employee 
representatives would be responsible 
for its administration on a national 
basis, State industrial committees 
for each trade would advise and as- 
sist the central committee, State 
authorities in technical education 
would be invited to join the indus- 
trial committees, 


The Government, at separate 
meetings of employer and union repre- 
sentatives, announced that it had no 


alternative other than to devise 
some method for developing needed 
manpower The Labor Ministry's rea- 


sons for the action are outlined on 


the following page. 
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--The Commonwealth Employment 
Service has more than nine vacancies 
for every tradesman registered for 
employment in the metal and electri- 
cal trades, and 2% times as many va- 
cancies as applicants in the build- 
ing trades, 

--A survey by the Department of 
Labor and National Service had re- 
vealed that relatively few job ap- 
plicants register for apprenticeship 
training. 

--Although migrant tradesmen had 
made, and would continue to make, a 
worthwhile contribution to the 
skilled labor force, they still do 
not provide the required numbers of 
skilled workers. 


Employer organizations have 
given their unqualified support to 
the proposals, Members of a trade 


union committee, headed by Albert 
Monk, present President of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU), agreed to take the proposals 
to their respective organizations so 
that a considered reply on the prin- 
ciples involved and the details of 
the plan could be formulated, Some 
unions are expected to offer strong 
opposition, and several of their 
leaders have suggested that if em- 


ployers would take onas many appren- 
tices as the awards of the Federal 
arbitration commission specified, 
there would be enough apprentices to 
satisfy the needs,--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra, 





MACAU 


Income Tax Changes Favor _ Low- 
Salaried Workers, The Government of 
Macau, on May 6, 1964, passed legis- 
lation to ease the income tax burden 
of workers, Under the new law, per- 
sonal income exempt from taxes has 
been raised from US$26.18 a month or 
US$314.13 a year to US$1.80 a day or 
US$628,27 a year. The new tax rates 
for monthly wage earners range from 
2 percent on annual incomes of 
US$628.27 to US$1,256.54, to 6 per- 
cent on all income over US$2,617.80. 
Daily wage earners will be _ taxed 
US$4,19 a year on earnings of US$1.80 
to US$2,.62 per day and US$6.28 a 
year on daily earnings of more than 
US$2,62. In addition, the recently 
passed legislation exempts from tax- 
ation all civil servants, employees 
of foreign consulates, clergymen, 
apprentices, and all persons under 
18 or over 60 years of age.--U.S. 
Consulate, Singapore, 














Four monographs 


in the 
Series have recently been issued 


Labor Law and Practice 
on countries in the 


Far East by theBureau of Labor Statistics, They are: 
BLS Report No,: 

264, Burma, 40 cents, 

258. New Guinea (Trust Territory). 50 cents. 

268, Taiwan (Formosa), 45 cents. 

267. Thailand, 40 cents. 
Copies of these publications may be purchased from 


the Superintendent 
Printing Office, 
of the Bureau's 
cover for addresses,) 


of Documents, 
Washington, D, C, 20402, or from any 
regional offices, 


U.S. Government 


(See inside back 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Explanatory Note 


The main sources for statistical 
data on labor and related subjects 
for the United Kingdom, and toa 
more limited extent for Great Brit- 
ain only, are the official monthly 
Ministry of Labour Gazette and the 
Statistics on Incomes, 





Prices, Enm- 





ployment and Production, issued at 
irregular intervals by the Ministry 
of Labour, 





Certain publications of inter- 
national organizations, namely, the 
United Nations (UN) and the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), are secondary 
sources for official United Kingdom 
data, These publications serve as 
readily available sources for prior 
years data and have been utilized 
for certain of the tabulations pre- 
sented immediately following these 
explanatory notes, 


Labor The total labor 
force (referred to in national sour- 
ces as the "total working popula- 
tion") consists of persons 15 years 
of age and over who work for pay or 
gain. or register as unemployed and 
available for work, 


Force, 





The civilian labor force con- 
sists of persons in civilian employ- 
mént and the wholly unemployed. 





The civilian employed comprises 
all employers, persons working on 
their own account, and wage and sala- 
ry workers who have jobs (including 
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persons temporarily laid off but 
still on employers' payrolls) and 
those absent temporarily from work 
because of sickness, vacation, or 


other reasons. Unpaid family workers 
are excluded, An annual estimate of 
total civilian employment is made 
each June, and this constitutes a 
benchmark for estimating employment 
in subsequent months, The total nun- 
ber of wage and salary workers (em- 
ployed and unemployed) is estimated 
in June mainly on the basis of a 


count of National Insurance cards ex- 


changed in June, July, and August 
(National Insurance cards must be 
exchanged every 12 months) and in- 
formation supplied by employers of 
five workers or more as to the total 
number of insurance cards held by 
them at the beginning of June, The 
number of employed wage and salary 
workers is obtained by subtracting 
the number of registered wholly un- 
employed from this figure, The es- 
timated number of employers and per- 
sons working on their own account is 
based mainly on the decennial popu- 
lation census, since many such work- 
ers are not insured under the Nation- 
al Insurance scheme, and then supple- 
mented by information from the Na- 
tional Insurance scheme, Estimates 
of month-to-month changes in employ- 
ment are based mainly on a monthly 
sample of returns from employers in 
manufacturing and certain other 
industries. 


The category wholly unemployed 





consists of all persons without jobs 
who are capable of and available for 


Snare, 
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work and who are registered at an 
employment exchange or youth employ- 
ment office on the day of the count 
(a Monday in the middle of each 
month), Registration is not compul- 
sory but is a condition for receipt 
of (a) unemployment benefits under 
the National Insurance scheme or (b) 
a national assistance grant, In 
addition, unemployed persons not eli- 
gible foreither benefit may register 
to use the placement services of the 
employment offices, 

Total unemployment estimates 
comprise persons who are wholly un- 
employed and _ persons temporarily 
laid off (in national sources, re- 
ferred to as "temporarily stopped"), 





The unemployment rate is repre- 
sented by the number of registered 
unemployed (wholly unemployed and 
those temporarily laid off) expressed 





as a percentage of the total wage 
and salary labor force (employed 
plus unemployed). 

Hours and earnings data, col- 





lected by the Ministry of Labour in 
April and October each year, refer 
to the last pay period week or the 
nearest full workweek in the respec- 
tive month, The data are obtained 
from mailed questionnaires sent to 
all known firms with 10 or more work- 
ers and toa sampling of smaller 
firms, These returns cover about 7 
million workers and indicate the num- 
ber of manual (unskilled workers and 
general laborers, as well as skilled 
operatives) wage earners actually at 
work during all or part of the week, 
their aggregate earnings, and the 
total of man-hours worked, 


In calculating overall averages 
and those for an industry group, the 
averages for the individual indus- 
tries have been weighted onthe basis 
of the estimated total number of 


manual workers employed in each in- 
dustry during the appropriate pay 
period, 


Hours worked include overtime 
during the reporting week but ex- 
clude scheduled intervals for meals, 
etc, In general, the figures ex- 
clude all time lost for any reason 
but include those hours not worked 
for which a guaranteed wage is paid, 





Earnings include total cash re- 
muneration--base and overtime pay; 
nightwork differential and premium 
pay; bonuses; and so forth, 


In comparing the figures for 
regional earnings with those of the 
United Kingdom as a whole (table 8), 
it should be borne in mind that the 
establishments in the sample may not 
fully represent the situation in a 
given region, The failure of one 
large firm to complete a_ return for 
a particular date may have a marked 
effect on the area earnings figure 
for the industry concerned. 


The February and August issues 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
provide detailed statistics, result- 
ing fromthese establishment surveys, 
on wages and hours for both youths 








and adults by sex and by industry 
group. 

Summaries of wage and hour 
trends (indexes) may be obtained 
monthly from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. 

To provide data regularly on 


average earnings and hours by occu- 
pation, a new inquiry was initiated 
by the Ministry of Labour in January 
1963; in the future, findings from 
this inquiry will be reported every 
January and June, Thus far, it cov- 
ers only occupations in metal-using 
industries, ship building and repair- 
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ing, chemical manufacturing, and 
the iron and steel industry, 
Productivity. Indexes of out- 





put per person employed are arrived 
at by dividing a production index 
for the industry concerned by an ap- 
propriate index of total employment, 


The index of output per man- 
hour worked in manufacturing is based 
on a production index for manufac- 
turing, a total employment index, 
and an estimate of average weekly 
hours worked in each quarter, It 
should be noted that while this 
series indicates changes in output 
per hour of all employees, the es- 
timates of hours worked have been 
arrived at by using data on hours 
worked by operatives only, as infor- 
mation on hours worked by all em- 
ployees is not collected, 


Family Expenditure Surveys. Re- 
cent family expenditure surveys were 
conducted for the periods 1953-54, 
1957-59, 1958-60, 1959-61, 1960-62, 
and the years 1962 and 1963, For 
each survey, about 5,000 households 
located throughout the United King- 
dom are initially selected for the 
sample, Samples for the surveys cov- 
er all types of private households, 
with no restrictions placed upon in- 
come levels or size and composition 
of families, The samples are drawn 
in two stages, First, geographically 
representative areas of the country 
are selected, Second, households 
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selected 
The surveys are based on the 
detailed expenditure records of each 


are then chosen within the 
areas, 


household for 14 consecutive days, 
Payments, such as rent, gas, and 
telephone bills, are reported direct- 
ly to field interviewers of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office. 


Of the 5,000 private households 
initially selected for the sample 
survey, only about 4,800 are avail- 
able for survey. Of these, somewhat 
over 70 percent actually participate 
in the survey. In 1962, for example, 
3,594 households provided income and 
expenditure data for the survey. 


Detailed information pertaining 
to family income is also collected 
by the Central Statistical Office, 
but it is reported separately. 


Retail Prices, The index of re- 





tail prices is prepared by the Minis- | 
reflects changes | 


try of Labour, It 
in prices of goods and services pur- 
chased by all wage earners and by 
most small and medium salary earners, 
The consumption weights for the in- 
dex of retail prices from January 
1956 to January 1962 were developed 
on the basis of the 1953-54 family 
expenditure survey of the Central 
Statistical Office and were adjusted 
to correspond with the January 1956 
price levels, Since January 1962, 
the index weights have been adjusted 
for changes shown in the annual 
family expenditure surveys, 
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Table 1. United Kingdom. 





of Age and Over,1/ 1950 and 1963 


Employment Status of the Population 15 Years 


(Midyear estimates; numbers of persons in thousands) 






































Both sexes Male Female 
Employment status 
1963 1950 1963 1950 1963 1950 
Population 15 years and 
ee > eT ae ee .| 41,395} 39,312] 19,801] 18,806] 21,594) 20,506 
Total labor force: 2/ 
Number......-.+0+. »+++| 25,565} 23,526] 16,909] 16,069] 8,666} 7,457 
Percent of population. 61.8 59.8 85.4 85.4 40.1 36.4 
Civilian labor force 3/...| 25,148] 22,829] 16,499] 15,396] 8,649) 7,433 
Employed 4/...+-++++++} 24,651} 22,539] 16,127] 15,184] 8,524) 7,355 
Wholly unemployed..... 497 290 372 212 125 78 
Not in labor force..........] 15,830] 15,786] 2,892] 2,737] 12,928) 13,049 
1/ De facto population, 15 years Source: 1950 data, from Man- 


of age and over, adjusted to include 
Armed Forces and merchant seaman out - 


side the country, 
2/ Includes 
Armed Forces’ on release 


ex-members of 
leave 


the 
who 


have not yet taken up employment, 


3/ Excludes ex-members 


Armed Forces’ on release 


leave 


of the 
who 


have not yet taken up employment, 
4/ Includes persons temporarily 


laid off, 


power Statistics, 1950-1962 





Organization for 


Economic 


(Paris, 
Coopera- 


tion and Development, 1963), pp. 116- 





117; 
of Statistics (London, 
tistical Office), 


1963 data from Monthly Digest 





Central Sta- 


various 


issues, 


and Digest of Statistics (Belfast, 
Government 
March 1964, pp. 8 and 12. 


of Northern 


Ireland), 
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Table 2. United Kingdom and Great Britain: 








(Midyear estimates) 


Civilian Employment 1/ 
in Agricultural and Nonagricultural Activities, by Class 
of Worker, 1950 and 1963 















































Clase-of esrker United Kingdom Great Britain 
and activity 1963 1950 1963 | 1950 
Number (thousands) 

Civilian employment........... 24,651 | 22,539 24,106 21,993 
Wage and salary workers........... 22,877 20,746 22,420 20,308 
CG BE 5s 059/50 58 05-08 b oo /9i4 619.9 5 oes 1,774 1,793 1,686 1,685 

Agriculture 2/ o.cocscccvccccssens 977 1,262 906 1,161 
Wage and salary workers........... 564 822 552 800 
og Oe en ene ee ae 413 440 354 361 

Nonagricultural activities...... 23,674 21.277 23,200 20,832 
Wage and salary workers........... 22,313 19,924 21,868 19,508 
er ee Oe Eee ee 1,361 t 1,353 1,332 1,324 

Percent 

Civilian employment........... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| Bee er oe ee oo ro 4.0 5.6 3.8 5.3 
Nonagricultural activities........ 96.0 94.4 96.2 94.7 
Wage and salary workers........... 92.8 92.0 93.0 92.3 
i 8 5 OSE. Bi UTR 7.2 8.0 7.0 7.7 

Martech tues 2s os. c ccicsinccicccsdes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wage and salary workers........... 57.7 65.1 60.9 68.9 
CSE bet bavéctuses tices vhviers 42.3 34.9 39.1 31.1 

Nonagricultural activities...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wage and salary workers........... 94.3 93.6 94.3 93.6 
ee LP POP rere mire ore ere ee ee 5.7 6.4 5.7 6.4 

















1/ Includes persons temporarily 
laid off, 

2/ Includes forestry and fish- 
ing. 

Source: 1950 data from Man- 
power Statistics, 1950-1962 (Paris, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 1963), p. 116, Annu- 
al Abstract of Statistics: 1957 
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(London, Central Statistical Office), 
p. 105, and Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette (London, Ministry of Labour, 
Director of Statistics), July 1950, 
pp. 238-239, and February 1952, pp. 
40-43; 1963 data from Ministry of 








Labour Gazette, op. cit., July 1963, 
p. 283, and February 1964, pp. 52, 
53, and 56, 








| 











1/ Table 3. United Kingdom and Great Britain: Civilian Employment,1/ by Industry, 
1959 and 1963 


(Midyear estimates) 



























































United Kingdom Great Britain 
. } Indust ry Number p . Number P 
ain | (thousands) area" (thousands) _— 
1950 1963 1959 1963 1959 1963 1959 1963 1959 
ee. Total La cecsiccieicise Aree errs vee ly spat 100.0 | 100.0 | 24,106 | 23,197 100.0 100.0 
aaa Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.. 977 1,079 4.0 4.5 906 999 3.8 4.3 
1,993 Mining and quarrying.......sceeeeees 688 830 2.8 3.5 684 826 2.8 3.6 
= Manufacturing.....cceeeeeceeceeeeeee | 8,889 | 8,660 36.1 36.5 | 8,715 | 8,477 36.2 36.5 
OL SGe | Constriction.....csicscccccesois vocce | BgtQe | 1,585 7.0 6.6 | 1,681 | 1,523 7.0 6.6 
1,685 Gas, electricity, and water......... 404 381 1.6 1.6 397 374 Le? 1.6 
Transportation and communication.... ; 1,678 1,700 6.8 732 1,649 1,672 6.8 Fad 
Distributive trades........ Ba aces 44.4 | 3,475 | 3,278 14,1 13.8 3,491 3,209 14.1 13.8 
1,161 Services (excluding government)..... | 5,439 | 4,964 22.3 20.9 | 5,334 | 4,874 22.1 21.0 
800 National Government......eeeeeeeeee+ | 559 526 2.3 22 537 505 Rea 2.2 
Local government....... elec aarcuie: (fae 749 3.3 3.2 802 738 3.3 3.2 
361 : 
1/ Includes persons temporarily laid off. p. 15; Digest of Statistics (Belfast, Govern- 





ment of Northern Ireland), March 1964, p. 8; 
and Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1963 (Lon- 
don, Central Statistical Office), pp. 104-105. 


0.832 Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
2 vidual items may not add to totals. 

9,508 Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics (Lon- 
1,324 don, Central Statistical Office), April 1964, 












































ihe ass Table 4, United Kingdom and Great Britain: Unemployment, 
100.0 1950-63 and June 1963-64 
5.3 
94.7 Weide United Kingdom Great Britain 
month 
Nuaber Percent 2/ Rusber Percent 2/ 
92.3 (thousands) _ (thousands) - 
y ES is ey Peer 341 1.6 314 1.6 
iC ) errr 281 1.3 253 Rea 
MON 2.0.66 as ia 463 Bet 414 2.0 
100.0 | Ra 7% 380 1.8 342 1.6 
68 Biss «4/6 oak 318 1 Pe. 285 1.3 
i.) Py 265 Pe 232 ies 
31.1 1956.....005 287 1.3 257 1.2 
Cy or a 347 1.6 313 1.4 
100.0 | ESIC ss cameos 501 2.2 457 243 
a LOSS crews 512 2.3 475 2.2 
93.6 | ree 393 57 360 1.6 
6.4 | FSG ies 0 ‘ 377 1.6 341 eS 
4 = rere 500 26a 463 2.0 
19GB ic ossiks 612 2.6 573 2.9 
ice) 
ied June 1963... 516 2.2 480 2.1 
————— June 1964... 354 1.6 322 1.4 
OU r 
950. 1/ Registered unemployed (wholly unemployed and those tempo- 
’ rarily laid off) as a percentage of the total wage and salary force 
. Pp. (employed plus unemployed). 
cy of Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York, Statistical 
1963, Office of the United Nations), various issues, and General Statis- 
52 tics (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development), 
, 9 


July 1964, p. 120. 
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Table 5. 


United Kingdom, 





Indexes of Output per Person Employed in 


Selected Industries and per Man-Hour Worked in Manufacturing, 
1952-63, and January-February 1964 1/ 



































(1958=100) 
Output per person 2/ Output per 
man -hour 
Year Total Total Metals and worked in 
industrial] manufac- ate. Textiles | Mining | manufac- 
production} turing Prt turing 
1952. .cccces 88 87 90 88 103 87 
1953. cccceee 92 92 92 100 103 91 
19SK. wccscece 96 95 96 101 105 93 
LMS. ccccece 98 99 100 102 104 97 
1936. wcccces 98 98 98 103 105 96 
19ST .cccccee 100 100 98 104 103 99 
1958. ..cccee 100 100 100 110 100 100 
1959. cecccce 105 106 104 108 102 105 
1960 nw ccceee 110 110 108 114 106 110 
S96L cvnwdn 0 110 109 106 111 109 110 
£962. ccescvs 111 110 106 113 115 113 
1963. ..+++0.) 116 116 111 121 119 119 
1964: | 
January...: 122 123 118 130 123 126 
February..; 122 123 -- 129 125 126 
1/ Seasonally adjusted, Source: National Institute of 
2/ Includes all workers, Economic Review (London, National 








Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search), p. 56, 











Table 6, United Kingdom, Trends in Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing, 
by Sex, October 1956-October 1963 
(In shillings (s.) and pence (d.) 1/) 
October} Men 21 years Youths pope te ap te Girls 
of each of age and under 21 ot _ See wi over under 18 
year over years of age | At work t work years of age 
full time | part time 
s. d, s. d. ee > ‘,. s. d. 
£956.00 245 7 99 11 123 4 63 9 81 9 
1957 .ccee 261: 2 106 2 129 9 66 8 85 7 
1958.00. aS: 5 109 1 134 1 69 2 Si 2 
1959 tee 284 3 117 6 141 4 12° 3 91 5 
£960..se0 303° .-3 132: 13 148 3 76 33 7 aa 
£961 L008 317 10 139 1 154 3 81 0 102 6 
$962, cts 326 10 142 8 160 7 84 10 104 6 
1963 2000s 345 9 149 2 168 2 89 2 109 9 




















1/ Exchange rate: 
1 shilling (s.)=12 pence (d,FUSSO.14, 


Note: Figures for 1956-58 are 
compiled on the basis of the 1948 
Standard Industrial Classification 


(Central Statistical Office); those 


for 1959-63, on the basis of the 
1958 Classification, 

Source: Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette (London, Ministry of Labour, 
Director of Statistics), February 
1944, p. 44, 
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1/ Exchange rate: 

2/ Includes only full-time workers, 

3/ Excludes agriculture. 

4/ Figures are for quarterly period end- 
ing in month before the date shown. 

5/ Includes iron and steel, steel tubes, 
iron castings, light metals, copper, brass, 
and other base metals. 

6/ Includes abrasives and building ma- 
terials not elsewhere specified. 

7/ Includes miscellaneous wood and cork 
manufactures, 

8/ Excludes railways and sea transport 
for male workers; and railways, London Trans- 





port for female workers, 


Table 7, United Kingdom. Average Weekly Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings for 

Adult Manual Workers, by Sex and Industry Group, October 1959 and October 1963 

Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
worked (in pence 1/) 
Industry group Male Female 2/ Male Female 2/ 
(21 years (18 years (21 years (18 years 
| and over) and over) and over) and over) 
; Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. | Oct, | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
i 1963 {| 1959 | 1963 | 1959 | 1963 | 1959 | 1963 | 1959 
| 
All industry groups 3/.......... | 47.6 | 48.5 | 39.7 | 41.4 | 84.4 | 67,1 | 50.9 | 40.8 
i 
| 
Agriculture (Great Britain only) 4/...! 53.1 | 50.6 | 45.7 | 47.1 | 57.2 | 46.4 | 40.9 | 35.2 
Mining and QUATTYING..ceeeeeereeeeeeee | 51.4 50.6 40.1 42.4 76.6 60.8 51.0 | 40.6 
} 

Manufacturing.....sseeccesecceeecceeee | 46.8 , 48,2 | 39.6 | 41.4 | 88.7 | 70.8} 51.0 | 41.0 
Food, drink, and tobacco..........0. ; 48.2 | 49.1 40.4 | 42.4 | 79.2 | 61.0 | 48.9 | 37.9 
Chemicals and allied industries..... | 46.7 ; 48.4 | 40.1 | 42.0 | 89.5 | 68.4 | 49.2 | 39.2 
Metal manufacture 5/........0.- wooee | 46.5 | 47.8 | 39.1 | 41.1 | 92.5 | 76.2 | 51.0 | 42.7 
Engineering and electrical ene is ; 46.7 48.3 | 40.2 | 42.4 | 86.8 | 78.1 | 52.5 | 43.3 
Shipbuilding and marine 

CNGINEETING. . scsccccccecce coccce $46.4 | 47.4 | 40.2 ; 43.0 | 83.7 | 67.7 | 48.8 | 40.9 
VERVE CT OR 60.6 Se: 6k's eulw soso he dae oc eeemwas , 45.4 {| 47.5 | 39.9 | 41.7 {104.8 84.0 59.8 48.8 
Metal goods not elsewhere | 

SPECIFICd. ..cececccccceccsccceee [47,2 48.5 | 39.3 | 40.9 | 86.0 | 69.1 | 49.5 | 40.3 
Textil€S....sssecscscococecececesees 147.0 | 48.6 | 39.8 | 41.6 | 78.4 | 61.3 | 50.3 | 40.0 
Leather, leather goods, and fur..... }47.2 | 47.8 | 39.4 | 40.0 | 77.9 | 62.7 | 49.3 | 39.7 
Clothing and footwear,.........e0+++ (43.7 | 44.5 | 38.4 | 39.3 | 81.6 | 65.2 | 50.5 | 41.1 
Bricks, pottery, glass, and ' 

Cement 6/.....eeeeseeseeeseeeres (49,4 150.3 | 38.7 | 40.9 | 83.6 | 65.1 | 49.7 | 38.7 
Timber and furniture 7/.......e.e00- 347.2 48.1 39.7 41.2 84.0 66.5 55.8 | 44.9 
Paper, and printing and { 

PUBLIGNING., .resccccccccdvcdeccss [AGGM 147.7 | 30:5 | 42.4 BOOS 188.5 [9356 142.5 
Other manufacturing.........+sseeee+ (47.8 (49.3 | 40.3 | 41.7 | 87.0 | 68.4 | 48.9 | 39.3 

Gonstruction....cccccccccsccscccvccocces (49.8 | 49.8 | 38,8 | 38.5 | 80.1 162.8 146.4 | 38.4 

Gas, electricity, and water........... ‘49.2 | 48.9 | 38.0 39.9 79.4 61.4 55.2 | 43.4 

Transportation and communications 8/.. '50.5 {50.7 {44.0 | 45.4 | 78.9 |62.6 | 63.1 | 50.5 

Miscellaneous serviceS......ceee,eeeee- 46.8 | 47.0 | 39.8 | 40.8 | 74.3 | 58.5 | 43.5 | 35.0 

Public administration.......eeseeeeses (44.8 | 45.8 j 40-8 49.1 169.0 : 54.1 51.9 | 39-7 

1 pence=US$0.0117. port, British Road Services, and sea trans- 


Note: Average earnings and hours for 
youths and girls under 21 and 18 years of age, 
respectively, are published in the February 
1964 issueof the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 








Source: Statistics on Incomes, Prices, 
Employment and Production (London, Ministry 
of Labour), December 1962, pp. 38, 39, 41, 
and 76-78, and March 1964, pp. 38, 39, 41, 
and 74-76. 
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Table 8, United Kingdom, 





Average Weekly Earnings for Male Manual Workers, 
by Region and Industry Group, October 1963 


(In shillings (s,) and pence (d.) 1/) 
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London Yorkshire 
isan meniaes All and —— South | Mid- and 
regions} South S Western} lands | Lincoln- 
outhern : 
Eastern shire 
s. d, e.¢, $.7 6. $. G.f 8. Gs &.. a, 
All industry groups............-..+| 334 Ll] 354 O}| 343 4] 314 9/348 7 319 2 
Mining and quarrying..... ovecccceeeosces| 928: OF 367. 4}. - 353-01 329- 114356).-4 347 1 
MOMITRCCULLNS . 5. ad o4.0 dindely'ee s\e'0 sicecsecnel 245° 9b 364-11) 364: 3). 33) 94357. 5 323 11 
Popa. Grive, O70 GOUSCOD.. . cc ccodew cee 3182) 343 0} 323° 11} 313 _ .0}327 10 304 10 
Chemicals and allied industries.......] 348 2; 347 0} 379 8] 350 6{328 1 328 7 
Metal manufacture 2/.......+0.. obeaconl O00 -2t 386 7) ~ 268; 21 349: G1s59 6 351 
Engineering and electrical goods......! 337 9} 349 3}! 345 O| 319 7/347 6 318 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering...: 323 6] 359 1! 315 6] 316 4} (3/) 333 
VOULGIRS 4 63 6 o'sin0 04d 4cie0'0,6 occsevecee} Sam. BE G11’ 3] 422) 3S) 370 6j416 IC 324 
Metal goods not elsewhere specified... 338 5) 345 11; 351 11] 319 3/339 1 339 1 
Textiles..... ree Sh re re pneates 307 2| 339 1} 323 9] 312 5/354 7] 301 
Leather, leather goods, and fur....... 306 7] 312 10, 311 3] 306 11/295 2 311 
Clothing ONG DOCUMORL 6 ci, eicis eco. 0/0- p02 ' 297 1f 317 1! 293 91 323 4)296 9 284 
Bricks, pottery, glass, and cement 4/. 344 2} 366 4 364 11] 323 2/334 3 333 11 
Tisber arid! furniture 'S/...csscecsees -- 330 4| 365 7: 341 7} 291 10/308 8 309 10 
Paper, and printing and publishing.... 390 0} 419 10: 425 9} 340 1/347 10 343 11 
Other manufacturing.,.......cceceeees .. 346 5} 352 11; 351 8] 355 6}360 5 315 8 
Construction... .'\s<6u« vite ghana borevasiess 0 ae -}| 332 7] 352 5; 323 7] 303 5/341 1 321 
Gas, electricity, and water........ weeee} 325 6] 336 6: 341 Of] 312 5/334 10 316 
Transportation and communications 6/,...: 332 2; 371 1! 327 10] 316 2)342 9 322 
Miscellaneous serviceS.......... Ceeecee 284 11} 301 11: 286 7} 265 8292 1 275 
Public administration......... eccceccoce 257 8] 274 9! 261 9} 257 91/264 2 252 
Industry group ait Northern |Scotland| Wales | “O*therm 
estern Ireland 
Ss. d, s. d. s. d. 6s. d. s. d, 
All industry groups..... fine davere tes 324 8 318 9 309 10 338 7 268 4 
Mindtig ONG. GUA TEV INE. o5:2 o.0.s wonsiéccleviecie at 346 7 308 11 296 7 310 5 231 9 
Manufacturing. ois is's ose wi Rk wont Mat ea e'etecare 330 9 330 6 318 5 314 2 283 1 
Food, drink, and tobacco...... ede ye 318 6 307 6 297 10 288 7 293: :% 
Chemicals and allied industries. Sat 260 O 346 4 324 6 354 4 308 11 
Metal manufacture ee ie 347 1 335 10 327 4 404 6! 263 5 
Engineering and electrical goods...... 327 5) 326 8 332 9 344 Slt 301 2 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering... 338 8} 326 4 308 9 320 5 
Vehicles,.... Keith nine hab hies cain hima ‘ 43 11 «6393 31. 945 9f 06S ST Ba? 5 
Metal goods not “elsevhere specified... 321 11 aae 3 328 0 346 5 297 8 
CORR UOE nies edseaawee ce «5 asiae eiaKe 288 4 328 O 282 1 354 8 252 1 
Leather, leather goods, and fur....... 296 4 302 4 295 11 331° 3 263 6 
ChOthing @nd LOOCWOAT. 66. ccccecscees se 286 9 312 10 288 3 ye 254 2 
Bricks, pottery, glass, and cement 4/,! 330 9 $212 309 9 gas 'S 285 11 
Tisber and furniture 5/00... ccc cc ccet Sis" 2 323° 9 zen oF 291 10 258 10 
Paper, and printing and publishing.... 392.5 342 11 341 4 345 4 306 1 
OCher manuEactwrIngs .. .ccecese cs stKees 341 11 332 9 9 8 Ne 336 10 270 7 
CONELENOER OD 6 6 c:v:p'fne th Gi 64 we ewikie'e ¥or0 6% 325 0 320 0 317 6 317 10 254 0 
Gas, electricity, and water......... ia oat 319 7 303 2 301 3 328 2 265 7 
Transportation and communications 6/,... 321 10 298 4 301 9 318 4 256 5 
Miscellaneou® Services, ...ccccoccoceceers 276 6 sc ay 261 10 270 3 267 10 
But lic: MOI AL SCeRELONs 0.0% .i0is6 ec ce aaseiewet 257 ‘8: 249 6 238 3 244 8 202 14 
1/ The exchange rate is as follows: 5/ See footnote 7, table 7, 
1 shilling (s,)=12 pence (d.)=US$0.14, 6/ See footnote 8, table 7. 
2/ See footnote 5, table 7, Source: Statistics on Incomes, Prices 


3/ Not reported, 
4/ See footnote 6, table 7, 


Employment and Production (London, Ministry 





of Labour), 


March 1964, pp. 26-37. 
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Table 9, United Kingdom, 





Distribution of Average Weekly Family 


Expenditures,l/ 1957-59 and 1962 
(In shillings (s.) and pence (d.) 2/) 






































rorkshire 
and 
Lincoln- Item 1957-59 1962 
shire 
s. d, S. d. S. d. 
319 2 Total expenditure....ccccsccccoes 361 5.4 442 3.1 
347 1 
Current CONSUMPCION. ccccccccccccccccecs 296 9.0 351 10.9 
323 ll Pebd,. oo cendengatwedediscescesende ce 97 9.2 108 2.3 
304 10 Baked goods and cereals....ecoeee LF - 66 4. 377 
ae ok | PR EE) HE SENS, 21 11.6 24 11.7 
re : Ridh cnkeasaschanigesaaencunneses a FP : Hs 
333 6 | Dairy BLOOMStE i. 5s ce cee veceedacec 14 10.6 18 10.3 
324 8 VEGGtED LES ccs eviews scetescctevedes 8 220 4 10 9 
339 11 | Fruits. ccccccccccccccsccccccccecs F268 5% 4965 
301 4 COLLCE, cc cccccccccccccccccccccece Oo 6.) 0 9.4 
311 6 TOA ccrovccctegectsdecoccecevesede 3 6945 3. 3366 
284 7 SUBAT ec cccvdopecccscccccesccceces a &S 2 4.0 
333 11 | Other £oodS..cccccccccccccccccece 23 4.4 26 =1.0 
309 10 
343 11 Alcoholic beverages and tobacco,.... 27. 065.0 | 35 9 
315 8 Housings ceccccdsedseteccvenesacseece 71 ey 85 3.6 
321 9 Expenditures for owner-occupied ; 
316 0, and rented dwellings.......0.. | ae. YSeE 3 2. 2.3 
322 7 | Household maintenance and i 
275 14] SUMAN pabdevcascksccadwie | 5 oa 4 7 1.5 
252 0 Fuel, light, and water...ccccceee | 18 4.6 22. A647 
Lnietnee Household: ga00Be.scccccncesevcs in, *| 28 742 23. 9.4 
Ireland Other housing itemS 3/....eceeeee | &.- ¥.6 4. $5 
&. d, 
ay Clothing. .cccccccccveccccccccecccese 3 = 2? 33 6.4 
———= Clothing. ccccccccsccecccscccccece 24 «6,2 26 11.56 
231 9 PoutwGht. .o0«iesawdencesnesedese 1 S$ €.3 6 6.8 
283 1 
275 1 Medical CAre. cccccccccccccccccccccees 2 3.9 2. 34.9 
308 11 Recreation and reading...ccccccceees 12 6.6 1S ‘4.5 
263 5 Education. cccccccccccccccccccccesece ) Ee Gs 1 9.4 
- 301 2 Transportation: Gfeceecccecsece sateae 24 7.9 34 1.8 
Other goods and services 5/....seeee 28 =«88..6 21 2.8 
327. 5 
Po? Fl Manet Goo ceecscstewnsatoustecswinnrtee 24 «7.4 37 11.3 
252 1) National Insurance contributions 7/.... 9 1.0 13 8.7 
ra : Personal insurance, x16 6 n.40-6.0 deeesecdne bt. 24.0 14 5.0 
285 11 Gifts and contributionS..ccccccccccvecs 6... 6,2 5 _. Sef 
358 10| Other expenditures 8/.....sesseeseseees 12 6.8 20 6.4 
ae : 1/ Includes 8,906 households in communication services, personal serv- 
the 1957-59 survey or family expendi - ices, and other goods and services, 
254 0} tures and 3,594 households under the 6/ Includes income tax payments 
265 7 1962 survey. less refunds, 
os a 2/ Exchange rate: 7/ Includes contributions of 
202 14 1 shilling (s,)=12 pence (d.)=US$0.14, national health program, 
3/ Includes cleaning materials, 8/ Includes mortgage payments, 
4/ Includes purchase and opera- purchase of savings certificates, 
tion of an automobile, plus the cost and bank savings. 
— Prices} of other forms of transportation, Source: Family Expenditure Sur- 
Ministry 5/ Includes sports and _ photo- vey, Report for 1962 (London, Minis- 








graphic equipment, toilet articles, 





try of Labour, 1963), pp. 8-1ll. 


Table 10, 


United Kingdom, 





Index of Retail Prices,l/ by Major Groups, 


1956-May 1964 


(January 17, 1956=100) 





Monthly 
average 


Total 


Food 


Housing 


Fuel, light, 
and water 





1956... 
1957 ccvcscvcesese 
£956. cocccctcceer 
19599.. cedtewccevdss 
S960, kc cenecteces 
a ree 
$962. oc ccd saveees 
SSP ay 
1964: January... 
February.. 
March. so. 
Gt eee 
May.ccenes 


102.0 
105.8 
109.0 
109.6 
110.7 
114.5 
119.3 
121.7 
123.0 
123.1 
123.6 
124.7 
125.7 


102.2 
104.9 
107.1 


107.4 
109,1 


116.7 
116.7 
Li7,% 
118.9 


108.2 


113.2 
116.0 


102.8 
110.1 
121.7 
127.8 
131.7 
137.6 
145.2 
152.4 
155.9 
156.2 
156.4 
160.0 


101.3 
107.9 — 
113.3 
114.5 @ 
117.3 
124.7 q 
132.3 © 
138.4 © 
143.8 © 
143.9 
143.7 
143.9 








Monthly 
average 


Durable 
household 
goods 


Clothing 
and 
footwear 


Miscel- 
laneous 
goods 2/ 


Services 3/ 





8956. S dnnunncden 
5067 5 00 dvbedeueua 
1956. ccccccevecde 
LOW co cvesccsseene 
BORG 60s 0eecscsees 
Peer erEr. 
ae 
SUG3 0s dotevewuns 
1964: January... 
February.. 
March... ces 
Aptit.'s cies 
ek aees 





101.0 
101.1 
100.5 

98.5 

98,3 
100.3 
102.5 


100.6 


103.0 
102.6 
103.9 
105.6 
108.7 





102.2 
103.3 
103.4 
103.5 | 
104.3 | 


110.3 
110.9 
111.1 
111.4 
111.4 


102.2 


102.4 
107.7 
113.0 
113.5 
115.0 
124.3 
129.0 
130.6 
131.9 
132.3 
133.3 
133.8 








103.5 
109.4 
114.5 
116.1 
120.1 
126.2 
132.6 
135.3 
136.6 
136.9 
138.2 
138.8 





1/ The 
based upon 


selected households 


index for 


1953-54 but valued at January 


prices, 
the index have 
flect 


date prices. 


Thereafter, the 


changes in the 
expenditure surveys valued at survey 


1956-61 
expenditure patterns of 
surveyed during 


weights of 
been adjusted to re- 
annual family 


is 
toile 
and o 
1956 
ices, 


2/ Includes reading material, | 


t articles, sports 


ther items, 


domestic help, 


and personal services. 
Monthly Digest of Sta- 


Source: 


equipment, © 


3/ Includes communication serv-_ 
entertainment, | 





tistics (London, Central Statistical | 


Office), May 1964, p. 133. 











